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had on the flag-ship, accompanied only by a couple
of young signal boys. He had to push his way
through the crowded streets and enter a citadel filled
with Spanish soldiers not yet disarmed to accom-
plish his task.

At 5.43 I saw the Spanish flag come down and
then our own float in its place. The guns of all our
ships thundered out a national salute, while the band
of one of our regiments, which happily chanced to be
passing the citadel, played the "Star-Spangled Ban-
ner/5 the troops saluted, officers uncovered, and the
Stars and Stripes, as it was raised for the first time
over Manila, was greeted with all the honor so punc-
tiliously given the flag on ceremonious occasions both
by the army and the navy. The next morning the
foreign men-of-war were officially notified that the
city had been occupied and the port was open. Of
all the foreign commanders, only Captain Chichester
acknowledged the notification by firing the national
salute of twenty-one guns with the American ensign
at the main.

The details of the surrender1 were determined on
the I4th by a joint commission, on which my chief
of staff, Captain Lamberton, was our naval repre-
sentative. The Spanish troops surrendered the city
and its defences with all the honors of war, laying
down their arms and referring the question of their
future status and repatriation to the government
at Washington; officers were allowed to retain their

1 Appendix H.forts for a sign of the return signal, the back-
